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Considerations Toward The Development Of Professional 
Training Programs In Correctional Education * 


Arthur Lerner, Ph. D. 
Lincoln Adult School, Los Angeles, California 
Counselor, Los Angeles City Jail 


A big problem in the field of correctional educa- 
tion is that of professional preparation and training. It 
appears reasonable to indicate from the outset that this 
problem presents a challenge which in all likelihood 
will be a long time in the process of successful realiza- 
tion. Confusion, experimentation, theorizing, discussion, 
thinking and more of each may well mark the develop- 
ment of the professional educator’s maturity as he grap- 
ples with the diverse aspects of preparation and train- 
ing in the field of correction. 


It should be stressed that correctional education is 
a most dynamic experience in which growth and change 
are vital characteristics. The findings of medicine, law, 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, educa- 
tion, criminology, penology, social work and numerous 
other disciplines are constantly making themselves felt, 
directly and indirectly, in the correctional experience. 
The effects of these areas upon correctional education 
are not always understood or accepted. Furthermore, 
they need not necessarily be accepted even if they are 
understood. The rationale for accepting or rejecting may 
dictate appropriate responses. However, we can never 
overemphasize the fact that there is certainly no excuse 
for ignorance or naivete in the field. 


It is hoped that an exploratory discussion of this 
kind may stimulate serious comment in the field of 
correction. For it is not only formal education per se 
which is the main consideration of this article. We are 
also concerned with the numerous programs and ex- 
periences in the correctional institution whose aim is 
rehabilitative in nature. The development of the profes- 
sional training program in correctional education is 
euch that many disciplines and individuals will of neces- 
sity be challenged to contribute their share of know- 
ledge and experience. The importance of team work 
and cooperation in the correctional experience is well 
pointed up in the following observation. 


Education for living implies getting about the 
business of helping the inmate understand himself, 
of helping him work out his problems, of doing it 
now. This is not the job alone of the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, or the social worker. It is a task 
in which all personnel coming in contact with the 
inmate have a part. To be sure, group therapy, 


group discussions in mental hygiene or human rela- 
tions, even academic classes in citizenship are help- 
ful. But the guards, foreman, supervisors, cell hall 
officers, fireman, engineers, and the chefs alike 
have a vital part to play in this business of educa- 
tion for living. For one thing, they contribute in 
a large measure to the environment or climate in 
which education for living may flourish and grow 
or languish and die. The total satff can, by their 
attitude, by their day to day contacts with offenders, 
help them along by supplying support and under- 
standing where needed, taking an interest in the 
men as individuals, understanding the problems a 
may have and the program that has been formulat- 
ed to help meet them. These things neither involve 
appropriations nor cost added money. 1 


Thus, it can readily be emphasized that in addition 
to training in education and psychology, correctional 
education requires of its practitioners a knowledge of 
the rehabilitative process, the convicted offender, the 
correctional setting, and a host of related factors. Pro- 
fessional preparation and training in the field is cer- 
tainly necessary. The problem arising at this point 
appears to concern itself with the nature and experience 
of such preparation and training. 

The basic core of all disciplines appears to be com- 
posed of a theoretical element. This basic core of 
theory generally contains that body of knowledge which 
time, experience, and - or experimentation have proven 
to be fundamental in the field. For example, a know- 
ledge of mathematics and design is accepted as being 
essential in the field of structural engineering. A knowl 
edge of organic chemistry is necessary in carrying on 
biological research. The law requires of its practi- 
tioners a basic understanding of the difference between 
a felony and a misdemeanor, and in our country 4 
knowledge of a separation of federal and state powers 
and other similar phenomena. The probation and pa- 
role officer is required to be acquainted with laws and 


rulings affecting the status and welfare of clients. At 
any rate, the point stressed herein suggests that a mini- 


mum theoretical knowledge is of necessity in any field 


*The views expressed in this article are the sole 
responsibility of the author. 
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of endeavor. 

Obviously, the correctional educator must be well 
grounded in learning techniques, psychology of learn- 
ing, mental hygiene, education as it functions in our 
uatry and in the particular state in which the indi- 
vidual may be carrying on his educational work. Also, 
, knowledge of educational philosophy, curriculum, 
and administration, to mention only a few subjects, 
gem to be important to the correctional educator. 

The fact that the locale of his work is the correc- 
tional institution demands of the educator an under- 
standing of the nature of the legal structure of the in- 
titution, i.e., city, county, state, or national. Is he 
hired by a local board of education? Is he a regular 
member of the institutional staff with funds coming 
through the institution? What is his relationship as a 
practitioner of his art to the total rehabilitative pro- 
gram? Who are his superiors and how does he reach 
them? Also, a minimum knowledge of the law, penal 
history and criminology seem to provide further excel- 
lent background material. This is especially true when 
such knowledge is reinforced by a history of anti-social 
behavior as related to the correctional educator’s in- 
stitutional population. 


Since many of the individuals he is concerned with 
present psychiatric, psychological, and social-economic 
problems, a knowledge of normal and abnormal be- 
havior patterns of developement plus a knowledge of 
social psychology and economics is most valuable. Also, 
a knowledge of medical diseases, albeit abbreviated, 
appears to be desirable in broadening the horizons of 
the correctional educator as he endeavors to practice 
his art. 

A point should be emphasized here which has been 
the concern of this writer for many years. A knowl- 
edge of normal and abnormal behavior patterns, a 
knowledge of medical diseases, and a knowledge of psy- 
chological disturbances does not make of the correction- 
al educator a therapist. Medical, social, and _psychi- 
atric therapy is the proper domain of those who have 
specifically trained for it. The correctional educator 
has all he can do to inspire and encourage the inmates 
to learn, provide a wholesome school climate within the 
institution and teach with dignity, understanding and 
competence. 

It is true that the correctional educator does meet 
very disturbing personalities in his work. But he is 
only one member of a team who is specifically charged 
with the responsibility of the learning area. A recogni- 
tion of various medical and psychological entities should 
enable him to further understand the limitations and 
possibilities of his students, and thus function more ef- 
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ficiently. Incidentally, the correctional educator posses- 
ses a real asset in that he can frequently consult with 
and report to the medical officer or psychiatrist in 
charge as to the learning progress of his students and 
received from them valuable suggestions and informa 
tion. Likewise, by his contribution the doctor and. the 
psychiatrist can gain a better understanding of the in- 
mate. This may lead to a clearer picture of release 
possibilities and thus, to more constructive release plan- 
ning. In short then, the correctional educator functions 
in an interdisciplinary setting, and therefore should 
have an acquaintance with the knowledge of related 
disciplines. 


It is suggested in this discussion that the discipline 
of correctional education is one requiring graduate 
training and in-service training. A broad liberal arts 
hackground emphasizing the social sciences supplement- 
ed by courses in physical and biological sciences would 
seem to be appropriate for the undergraduate program. 
{he graduate training needs to be eclectic because of the 
very nature of correctional education. Social work, med- 
icine, law, psychology, psychiatry, criminology, sociol- 
ogy. anthropology, and philosophy are only a few of the 
fields suggested at this point as providing some of the 
material of the graduate program. It is entirely conceiv- 
able that special subjects will be included as a program 
cevelops. Many of these subjects may also be handled 
through an in-service program. 


One of the important aspects of graduate prepara- 
tion in correctional education should be the supervision 
and training experience. Learning on the job, refine- 
ment of skills and knowledge through study and super- 
vision, field trips, learning how to work as a team 
member, and gaining a realistic approach to the re- 
stricted environment of a correctional institution appear 
to be important experiences in the correctional edu- 
cator’s training. It might also be stressed here that a 
predominant feature of this training is the opportunity 
for the individual to acquaint himself with constructive 
criticism from qualified personnel, to experience one’s 
degree of personal flexibility, particularly as he adjusts 
to routines, schedules, working with people who are 
considered to be “outsiders” by society, and adjusting 
skills, techniques and knowledge to meet the situation 
of the moment. 


The suggestion is further made that the graduate 


training program in correctional education include the 
following: 


1. A one-year course in personality change and 
growth. The first part should emphasize “normal” 
behavior and development, while the second half 
should concern itself with personality deviations. 


2. A one-semester course in social and cultural factors 
involved in penal and correctional work. 

3. Supervised field trips to mental, penal, education- 
al and various institutions in order to gain a 
broader view of one’s work as correctional edu- 
cator. 

4. Supervised practice teaching (in addition to the 
regularly accepted practice teaching) in a correc- 
tional or correctional institutions. This can be 
worked out at the city, county, state or national 
levels. Perhaps it might be possible to stagger 
the practice teaching at these various levels when- 
ever conditions permit. 

5. A basic course in law which would also include 
the responsibilities of a correctional institution-- 
particularly the state in which the educator may 
be working. 

6. A one-year course in the group method under super- 
vision. The first part can emphasize the nature 


of groups, how they function, group process and 

reporting group activities. The second part can 

emphasize group dynamics, group therapy, re. 
cording, and other pertinent features relating to 
the group. 

In the final analysis many other suggestions can be 
offered. However, in concluding this discussion of con. 
siderations concerning the development of professional 
training programs in correctional education a_ strong 
plea is made for educational and correctional authori- 
ties to pool their knowledge in mutual effort, and wher. 
ever needed, consult with experts in other areas. The 
field is ripe. The challenge and need are present. All 
that is required is honest and thoughtful endeavor on 
the part of those concerned. 


1 Sanger B. Powers, Using Existing Prison Facili- 
ties for Training Purposes and Adapting the Training 
to the Type of Institution,” Journal of Correctional Edu- 
cation, Vol. V, No. IV (October, 1953), p. 73. 


NEWS ITEMS 


News Item 
Mr. Donald R. Estes, former Principal of the High School at Oneida Institute, 
Oneida, Kentucky has just accepted the position of Supervisor of Education at the 
Kentucky State Reformatory, LaGrange, Ky. 


Mr. Estes is a graduate of Centre College with more than 20 years of experi- 
ence in the field of education. He has been Principal of the Oneida High School 


for the past six years. 


On January Ist., Mr. Hugh Shryock, a graduate of Eastern Kentucky State 
College assumed the duties of Supervisor of Recreation at the Kentucky State Re- 
formatory. Mr. Shryock is the first professional schoolman to be employed for 
this position and we are glad that this work has now been placed under the school 


organization at this institution. 
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Music In A Correctional Institution 


Carl W. Sturdivant 
Music Director 
Wisconsin State Reformatory 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


When I began the job as Music Director at the Wis- 
consin State Reformatory, six years ago, I was a bit 
apprehensive about the possibilities of succeeding at it. 
In the first place, I had no experience in the correc- 
tional field, and secondly, up until that time, no full- 
time music program had been in effect. 

Let me acquaint you with the physical set-up of 
this institution. We have, at the present time, ap- 
proximately six hundred boys, ranging in ages from 
sixteen to thirty. They have been committed here for 
practically every crime with the exception of murder. 
Among them we have sex-pervants, delinquents, and 
boys who actually are criminals and whose entire lives 
have been spent in some form of criminal behavior. 
Thus we have a need for an extremely close supervision 
of all classes. Then, too, these boys are generally be- 
low the high school level mentally, and are much more 
emotionally unstable then our average high school stu- 
dent. Herein, I believe, lies the great importance of 
music in a correctional institution. Its tremendous 
therapeutic value, both upon participants directly, and 
the non-participants indirectly, encourages the use of 
music whenever possible. Music is one of the most 
important aids in relieving the nervous tension that is 
so common among these boys, and with that, we note 
also a gradual disappearance of their defiant attitude. 
I think it gives them a more satisfying sense of well- 
being, an outlet through which they can forget their 
troubles and, most of all, themselves, even if it is only 
for a short period each day. 


In our high school music program today, a stu- 
dent must follow a rigid pattern of progress. Here, we 
endeavor to forget this pattern and consider music 
chiefly from a “therapeutic” standpoint. If the student 
wishes to adhere to the principles involved in develop- 
ing a “professional musician”, he is encouraged to do 
so, but if he wishes to play something more enjoyable 
(usually songs on the “Hit Parade”), he is encouraged 
to do this. 

A well-developed music program in any institution 
should, I believe, affect everyone in the institution, and 
not just a select group. For this reason we recently 
started a music appreciation class. It is set up, at the 
present time, on a thirteen-week basis. We meet three 
days each week, and if successfully completed, a half 


credit toward high school graduation is given. Since 
its inauguration, approximatly four hundred students 
have completed this course and the results have been 
very encouraging. In as much as very few of these 
boys have had any musical training, it was necessary 
to make the course as basic as possible. We also de- 
cided to use the course as a prerequisite to instrumen- 
tal training, so one period each week is used to acquaint 
them with the fundmentals of music. For this we use 
Rohner’s Instrumental Primer which is available in both 
bass and treble clefs and which gives beginning orches- 
tra, band, and choral students a foundation in musical 
knowledge. 


On Wednesdays, we generally have a film pertain- 
ing to sonie phase of music. Most of our films are ob- 
tained through the Bureau of Visual Aids of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division at Madison. Rentals for 
these films are reasonable and are certainly a worth- 
while investment. 


Some of the films we have received from the 
Bureau are: “The Great Waltz”, “Song of a Nation”, 
“Carmen”, “The Tanglewood Story”, “Naughty Mari- 
etta”, “Science in the Orchestra”, “Brass Choir”, 
“String Choir”, “Woodwind Choir”, “Instruments of 
the Orchestra”, “Songs of Stephen Foster”, “Symphony 
Orchestra”, and a “Jose Iturbi” film. Probably one of 
the finest documentary films available is one called 
“Music in America” which can be obtained through 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. ‘Two very, excellent films, “Rehearsal”, and 
“The Telephone Hour”, may be obtained mearly by 
calling your local telephone office for a reservation. 
Both of these are reproductions of the Bell Telephone 
Hour heard weekly over N.B.C. and include such artists 
as Ezio Pinza, Blanch Thebom, and Joseph Hoffman. 

Films obtainable free through the University of 
Southern California are: “Trojan Tempo”, “Music from 
the Mountains”, “Ballad of Idyllwild”, and “Trojan 
Band”. 

On Friday we have a record session during which 
the works of many of our major American composers 
are played and explained. These selections are not 
analyzed according to form, the purpose of the records 
being to acquaint the class with a type of music about 
which they know little, and in many cases, care less. 


The problem of interesting people in symphonic music, 
I believe, is a universal one. If a person were to at- 
tend a baseball game, a basketball game, a football 
game, or any other type of athletic contest for the first 
time, and knew little or nothing about the fundamentals 
of the game, it certainly would be a very uninteresting 
afternoon or evening. But on the other hand, let that 
person attend a few games with someone who will ex- 
plain the game to him, and in a short time you will 
have a rabid fan. 


We found it impossible for these boys to sit through 
fifty-five minutes of classical music without generally 
becoming restless and inattentive, so we cut the symp- 
honic music to thirty minutes and devoted the rest of 
the period to recordings of some of our better Broad- 
way musical productions, (Oklahoma, Porgy and Bess, 
etc.) and occasionally some of the better recordings in 
the jazz field. Some of our more rigid disciplinarians 
in the music field probably would not approve of this, 
but I think it is better to have a class listening atten- 
tively for 25 minutes than inattentively for a full hour. 


Our instrumental classes are held daily and include 
classes in practically all instruments. At present, we 
have a fourteen piece dance band which plays daily in 
the dining room during the dinner hour, and for all 
institutional basketball games and programs. 


I mentioned before that we did not confine our 
music program to a select group, and with this thought 
in mind, we occasionally have a variety show with in- 
mate participation. Also, we bring in as many outside 
programs as we can fit into our crowded schedule. 
Among these are choral groups, dance bands, concert 
bands, theatre groups, and variety clubs. We also have 
a choral program which is at the present time under 
the direction of James Campbell, one of our psycholo- 
gists, who is much interested in Barbershop quartettes 
and choruses. The material used in the program is prac- 
tically all of the Barbershop variety. It has of course 
an almost universal appeal both to the participant and 
to the listener as well. Probably its greatest therapeutic 
value lies in the fact that it can be broken down into 
quartettes, using the same material, and in this way a 
still more positive spirit of cooperation and fellowship 
is realized. 

We recently acquired a new radio system. Inmates 
here are housed in individual cells and each of the cells 


is equiped with a set of earphones and two jacks each 


tuned to a different station, thereby offering the inmate 
a choice of either of (2) programs. Since acquiring this 
system, we have inaugurated an inmate program. The en. 
tire program including music, script, etc. is produced 
by the boys under my supervision and is tape recorded 
and subsequently relayed to the other inmates through 
our radio system. This serves as still another outlet for 
individual expression and recognition. We use choral, 
instrumental, and dramatic groups as well as individuals 
who have talent in other entertainment fields. Also in- 
cluded in the program is a skit, usually a take-off on 
Dragnet or one of the other current radio mystery shows, 
and the news of the various happenings in the institution, 
These programs have been very well received and cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration as a permanent part of 
the musical activities of every institution equipped to 
handle them. 

The resources of the department are also available 
to those desiring vocational guidance in the musical 
field. Two of our parolees have entered a piano tuning 
school in Chicago, Illinois and one is now playing pro- 
fessionally in Milwaukee. Several of our players are 
interested in attending an Instrumental Repair school 
upon being paroled. Complete information regard‘ng 
this school has ben made available by this department 
as well as bulletins from the schools of music from 
many of our colleges and universities. 

We work as much as possible in conjunction with 
our psychiatric department. Men who are diagnosed as 
being in need of music therapy are given an admission 
preference into this department. It is only recently that 
music has been recognized as being a_ tremendously 
important aid in criminal rehabilitaton. At a recent 
meeting of the Music Teachers National Association 
in San Francisco, Mr. Charles F. O’Leary, member of 
the State Bar of California and chairman of the Music 
Teachers of California for Music in Therapy, reported 
on “Music as an Aid in Relation to the Criminal”. In 
this report, Mr. O’Leary stated that they had observed 
the following physical results on players in their insti- 
tutions: increased blood circulation, blood pressure, 
pulse, respiration, and metabolism with generally better 
health; improved discipline spreading from players to 
others and an improved mental attitude; stimulation of 
imagination and of constructive happy thoughts and 
moods. Mr. O’Leary spoke as a lawyer whose interest 
reaches beyond the conviction and incarceration of crim- 
inals to their rehabilitation as useful citizens. 
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Prison Education 


William I. Beer 
Director of Educational Services 
London Prison Farm 


London, Ohio 


Education is a term of many definitions, but can 
not be described fully for any one group of people. In 
a prison, it is a continuous process of good and evil, 
of hope and despair, of uplifting and downgrading. 

An inmate is constantly subjected to pressure from 
officers and fellow inmates and tries to sort from all 
the conglomeration of information that which will do 
him the most good. He must, by necessity make the 
life that he is leading at the present, as easy as pos- 
sible and subdue the anxiety that is constantly gnawing 
at his mind. In doing this he will grasp at straws and 
learn to do the things that will most help him at the 
present. Many times this is a pseudo type of help that 
last only a few minutes, or at most, a few days. He 
must then try to find another process for pulling him- 
self from the slump into which he has fallen. This trial 
and error method continues until he is completely 
frustrated or until he stops and takes stock of the situa- 
tion, and begins to reorganize his thoughts and plan 
his learning for the future. It is at this point that the 
prison educator can be of the most value and do the job 
that is there for him. He can now set up a curriculum 
that will take care of the wants and needs of the indi- 
vidual. He can counsel the person and find where he 
is lacking and start the long trip up the intellectual 
road. If the educator uses all of his knowledge and 
has the cooperation f all the officials of the institu- 
tion, there is a good chance that the person involved 
will come out with a satisfactory experience that will 
help him to rehabilitate himself. 

Rehabilitation is something that can only be stimu- 
lated and encouraged by the officials of an institution. 
It must come from within the inmate himself. An edu- 
cator can only help the individual inmate to build a 
foundation upon which his rehabilitation program can 
rest solidly and firmly. He can give him the material 
to build thes frame for the future, but the nailing to- 
gether must be done by the inmate. 

The Penal Institution must, if based upon this pos- 
tulate, be administered by and facilitated by educators. 
All personnel in official or custodial capacities must, 
by necessity, teach the inmate when the proper time 
comes and at the precise moment the need arises, and 
must not attempt to push learning too soon or wait 
until too late. It must be injected at the proper moment 
when the individual is receptive to the stimuli. 


The Educational Process must continue at the rate 
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of speed that the particular inmate can absorb. If the 
learning is pushed too fast, the inmate becomes con- 
fused and will rebel, and if it is too slow, he will be- 
come bored and stop, and the effort has gone for naught. 

The process must help the inmate solve his im- 
mediate problem and also help him build for the future. 
It must set up limited goals which can be reached at 
regular intervals. These goals in reality steps to the 
ultimate goal. The inmate must be able to see progress. 
The intermediate goals should, however, become grad- 
ually farther and farther apart so that the individual 
learns to be patient and to keep climbing though the 
goal seems far away. 

‘The Educator must be thorough. If he is not, then 
upon release from the institution, the inmate finds him- 
self lost and wandering around looking for the answers 
he did not get at the institution. This then causes a 
rcturn to the trial and error method that leads to frust- 
ration and, eventually, to his return to prison. If it is 
to be thorough, it must be fitted to the needs and ca- 
pacity of the individual. It can be neither round or 
square, it must conform to the contour of the person- 
ality, aptitude and intelligence of the person involved. 
If, for instance, an individual has an apitude for me- 
chanical work, but his intelligence is low, we should not 
try to fit him educationally to be an engineer, but edu- 
cate him as far as we can to be a mechanic. His per- 
sonality, even though we may change it from being 
socially unacceptable to that which is accepted by so- 
ciety, may not be of the type that would make a good 
salesman even though his intelligence is very high. It 
is seen that the education of the inmate is strictly on an 
individual basis and can in no way be a group process. 

It must be remembered, that by virtue of the fact 
that the inmate is incarcerated, proof exists that he has 
deviated from the norms of the group. He must there- 
fore, be treated as an individual and be given individ- 
ual treatment, as an atypical person. We would not 
think of trying to teach a boy who has a leg ampu- 
tated to swim by grouping him with typical boys. The 
same principal applies to the teaching of inmates in a 
prison. This is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
the student in the prison is dull or has a low 1.Q. It 
simply means that he has a handicap that must be 
treated individually. The boy with but one leg is not 
necessarily dull or necessarily bright, he is just handi- 


capped. 
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The last point I would like to make is that the in- 
mate is a human being, the same human being who was 
on the streets; is on the streets; and will be on the 
streets, and who, because he is just another one of the 
150 million people in the United States, must be treat- 
ed and helped with his problem. This means then, 
that he is psychomatic in his make up and must be 
taught and treated as a whole individual and not in 
parts. We can not stop at training his mind, but must 
train his body as well. He must be kept in good men- 
tal and physical health if he is to be cured and helped 
to adjust in his role in society. The Recreational Pro- 


gram and or Physical Education Program in an instity. 
tion must be as well integrated and correlated in the 
entire program as the rest of the departments of the jn. 
stitution. It is impossible to separate the Psycholo. 
‘ gical from the Physical in living or dying. We must 
remember that the whole inmate leaves the institution, 
not part of him. 

If this thought and Philosophy is adhered to in 
penal education, we who are sincerely trying to mend 
broken lives will someday be as successful in our work 


as the surgeon is with his, or the occupational therapist 
is with her magnificant work. 


We Need Your Subscription Now, If You Have Not Paid Since Oct. 15 a 


1953, Do So At Once, It Will Make Us Happy. 


FOR YOUIi CONVENIENCE IN PAYING 1954 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 
M. J. Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer 
State Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Ky. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP AND STATEMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: ; 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 for dues with application. Make cheeks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Westfield State Farm receives all girls and women 
directly from the courts. A probation report is re- 
ceived which usually stresses the failures that the girl 
has made as if attempting to justify the sentence. Be- 
yond this report the institution must find out all that 
it needs to know through its own efforts and with its 
regular staff. If we are to help, we need positive fac- 
tors on which to build the training program. In order 
to learn as much as possible in the shortest amount of 
time, we have organized apart of the regular facilities 
into a reception unit and seek out interest, abilities, 
talents and behavior responses of each girl. 


For this purpose we have a reception. cottage and 
an orientation program where every girl is given an op- 
portunity to meet accepting persons and to react to 
various experiences. This orientation program may be 
defined as a short period of time taken out of a girls 
institutional residence with two main objectives; one-to 
have the girl become receptive to the institution and 
two-to enable the staff to learn and evaluate the girls 
potentialities and liabilities. 

A girl who comes to Westfield State Farm spends 
two weeks in quarantine at the hospital. During this 
time she is given a complete physical examination, a 
mental examination by the psychologist, and an edu- 
cational test. She is interviewed by a member from 
the Service Unit and by the assistant superintendent. 
She assists in the care of her quarters and is provided 
with reading material. Any quarantine period seems 
monotonous and the girls are glad to reach the recep- 
tion cottage with its comparatively busy program. 


Each girl is met on her arrival by the cottage of- 
ficer who assigns her to a room and introduces her to 
the group. Her first task is to secure her clothing from 
the clothing building and see that it is marked. She 
is expected to care for her room and to assume a share 
of the cottage housekeeping. 


Most girls are young and have had a most un- 
stable home life. They have little experience in the 
every day care of a home. It has been necessary to 
teach most girls how to do even the simplest tasks. A 
girl must learn to make her bed, to sweep and dust. 
She learns to care for bathroom, halls and utility rooms. 
A set of instructions sheets has been prepared by the 


An Institutional Reception Unit 


Bernice Byfield 
Director of Education 
Westfield State Farm 

Bedford Hills, New York 


home economics teacher and these are followed by the 
cottage officer. After two weeks of learning to perform 


the various household tasks, the girl is moved to the 
kitchen unit. 

There are definite steps of training for the next 
four weeks. 
She learns to wash dishes and keep the kitchen and 
dining room clean, to prepare vegetables and to cook 
and serve food. The home economics teacher is re- 
sponsible for this phase of the training. Naturally in 
such a shor period of time she does not become a pro- 
ficient worker but she does learn to read and follow 
recipes; to measure and follow directions and develops 
and acquaintance with the procedures and methods of 
food preparation. The girls do the work of preparing 
and serving the meals but this is always closely super- 
vised so that the food is palatable and economically 


used. 


Another feature of this program is learning the 
care of clothing and linens. Each girl launders her 
personal underwear and the table mats and napkins. 
A related training class enables each girl to make a note 
-book and to discuss and understand the reasons back 
of the way the various housekeeping projects are car- 
ried out. 

Three mornings each week the girls attend a class 
called Successful Living. This class has lectures by the 
various chaplains on moral and ethical precepts. A 
eacher conducts discussions and directs the preparation 
of a note-book. 


The girls go to school every afternoon. They are 
kept in one group and while they do pass in halls they 
are relatively separated from the other class groups. 
They have exploratory classes in English, social studies, 
mathematics, physical education, arts and crafts and 
music. Each teacher keeps a detailed record and makes 
recommendations for the courses suitable for her train- 
ing period. In the social studies class the institutional 
rules are taught in order that the girl may know what 
is expected of her. 

Sometime early in the orientation program the cot- 
tage officer makes an appointment at the Beauty School 
for every girl. She will receive not only the services 
of the beauty parlor but advice and help in improving 


her personal appearance. 


In addition to the group living and the school pro- 
gram each girl has interviews with various key people, 
a member of the Service Unit, the educational director 
and a parole officer. From the first day of her admis- 


sion, attention is focused on preparation for returning 
to her community. 


Other services of the institution are presented. 
There is the library where books and magazines may 
be borrowed for reading. The officer in charge ex- 
plains the rules and the system so that the reference 
shelves may be used intelligently. There is a game 
lending library and a record lending one under the 
supervision of the recreation department. If problems 
— the girl is routed to the person best able to help 
er. 


When the six weeks have passed each girl knows 


what training resources are available, what recreation 
is offered and what .educational classes are provided 
She has made the acquaintance of the chaplain of her 


faith and of her “sponsor” a staff member who has 
volunteered to be her friend during her stay at the insti- 


tution. She is usually convinced that the staff members 
are interested in her and that they will help her. When 
she meets the program committee she is prepared to 
take an intelligent part in making plans for her training 
program. 

The staff have a rather complete picture of the girl 
in terms of work habits, reactions to others at work, in 
school and in social contacts. They know her interests, 
her deficiencies, her character traits, her talents, and her 
needs and desires. In short, we have a pretty good idea 
of what her adjustment is likely to be and can direct 
our efforts toward helping her overcome her deficiences 
and moblize her potentialities. 


Summer Session Moran Institute 


The week of August 15-21 was chosen for the 1954 one-week summer session 
of the Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institnte on Delinquency and Crime, at a 
meeting of the Planning Committee in Albany on December 8. The Institute will 
‘again be held on the campus of St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y., and uni- 
versity officials announced that additional housing facilities will be available this 
year with the opening of a new dormitory. Two dining rooms will again be 


maintained this year. 


The meeting of the Planning Committee was devoted to a review of the 1953 
Institute, the election of officers and ‘initial planning for the 1954 Institute. 

Lenard F. Horan, director of correctional training for the Department of 
Correction, was elected permanent chairman of the Planning Committee, and 
Catherine M. Meehan, probation examiner for the Division of Probation of the 


Department of Correction, was elected permanent secretary. 
From Correction - New York State Department of Correction 
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Purposes of Prison Education 


W. J. Toms 
Director of Vocational Training 
State Prison of Southern Michigan 
Jackson, Michigan 


As all rivers run into the sea men of all stations of 
life are forced into prisons. 

No home is immune from the infectious germ of 
crime. It can happen to your home, and when and if 
it does the words convict and prison will have a new 
meaning. 

There are three major purposes of prisons. These 
purposes are: (1) protection of society - (2) punish- 
ment by depriving a person of his or her liberty - and 
(3) rehabilitation of the olfender. 

At the time of the riot a number of people com- 


‘pletely forgot purposes one and three and dwelt on 


purpose number two - which was punishment. In a 
period of excitement people fail to see hte overall pic- 
ture. Their vision is focused on a certain single point. 
Punishment! - the thought of retaliation. During the 
stress of the moment we are inclined to feel that all of 
the inmates should be punished, whether or not they 
were actual participants, because they were all within 
the walls, and because at some time or other they were 
convicted of doing something wrong. 

Now stop and consider such a trend of thinking. 
It is rather shallow, isn’t it? What happens at times 
like this? The answer is that we are swayed by our 
emotions. We are in the center of an emotional con- 
flict, and unless we exercise a great amount of self- 
discipline we are apt to permit our thinking to become 
prejudice - a line of thought ruled entirely by our emo- 
tions. 

Men working with inmates cannot do a worthwhile 
job if they become a victim of emotional thinking. An 
inmate should be treated as a patient. Each and every 
case should be analyzed with care and thoroughness 
practiced by a physician in diagnosing a patient's ill- 
ness. I find it imperative to do so. And while I’m 
vitally interested in the rehabilitation of the inmate 
I am also interested in the other two purposes of a pri- 
son. I would not be doing a good job if I confined my 
thinking to the problem of rehabilitation alone. We 
educate and correct our children by discipline - do we 
not? So why not rehabilitate inmates along the same 
lines? And please keep in mind that I use the term 
discipline and not punishment. Yet it is true that dis- 
cipline can become punishment, depending a great deal 
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on the attitude of the victim. Yes, one of the first 
jobs in the field of rehabilitation is to prepare the per- 
son for such a series of treatments. And that is a sel- 
ling job. One must sell the idea of rehabilitation to 
the inmate so that he will develope the desire to under- 
go the change and put up a fight to live a life which 
will conform to the code of society. You can lead a 
horse to water but you can’t make him drink, but you 
can become instrumental in helping him develope a 
desire to quench his thirst. 


The awakening of one’s self is the most important 
single factor in one’s educational experience. And to 
create conditions under which this awakening may place 
is one of the more important of the objectives in the 
prison’s educational program. 

We know that failure to meet reality is the out- 
standing reason why men come to prison. You cannot 
outwit the will of God, or dodge the responsibilities of 
life. Nor can you bypass or outsmart the laws that 
protect society and govern our country. Some few try 
but eventually they are caught and imprisoned. Com- 
mon horse sense - and perhaps a little fear - guides 
the rest of us. We take the “straight and narrow” be- 
cause our own experience and the experiences of others 
has convinced us that this way is the best way. There 
are few shortcuts to security and happiness. You 
have to earn it. You get what you give in this world 
- with a fair rate of interest. 

A study was made of the convict population and 
it was concluded that they, as a whole, were of a more 
agressive nature then the average person. 

In the year 1859 W. L. Seaton became the prison 
agent. He said at the end of his first year - and ] 
quote: “It would be more gratifying, if at the close of 
the year, | would be able to report that I have a strong 
faith in the reformation of the convicts discharged. 
Our prisons are schools for evil. Three out of four 
that leave are more hardened than before. ‘Evil com- 
munications corrupt good morals’ is an old truthful 
adage, and with our congregate system of prison it is 
impossible to prevent communications between convicts.” 

The objective of our prison school program is to 
change the men’s trend of thinking. This we are doing 
by preparing men so that they may return to socicty 


and offer skilled and semi-skilled services for economic 
security. We are endeavoring to restore their self- 
confidence and self-respect and give them a sounder 
understanding of rightful living. To do this one must 
have faith in the men who have failed. He must also 
have faith in his job and possess a sound philosophy of 
living. 

The prison’s educational program is designed to 
deal with society’s failures. A generous percentage of 
these failures can be salvaged if the problem is appro- 
ached in the proper manner. We, who carry out this 
program, know that - and we never give up on a man 


until we have exhausted every possible means of straight. 
ening him out. 


A prison educator is a lonely individual at times, 
People avoid him as if he was aflicted with some dread. 
ful desease. So it is very heartening to know that Purdue 
University is now in our corner. For the past two sum. 
mers they have conducted a Correctional Education 
Work shop, and we welcome this pioneering effort 
with enthusiasm. It is a mighty big step in the right 
direction. 

The prison educational program is in its infancy. 
but watch it grow! 


The Philadelphia Meeting 


START NOW TO MAKING YOUR PLANS TO ATTEND THE PHILADELPHIA 


MEETING 


When the 1954 Congress of Corrections meets in Philadelphia during the week 
of October 24th, we hope to have the greatest national gathering of Correctional 
Educators ever assembled up to that time. We are preparing a fine program for 
the meeting and after our attendance at Toronto we are prepared to say that no 
correctional educator should miss these meetings if it is at all possible to attend. 


Our program is as follows: 
Monday Morning 
Monday Afternoon 
Tuesday Morning 
Tuesday Afternoon 


- Seperate Meeting of the Correctional Education Association. 
- Joint Meeting with the Library Committee. 

- Joint Meeting with the Penal Industries Association. 

- Business Meeting of the Correctional Education Association. 


Wednesday Morning - Joint Meeting with the Wardens’ Association and the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Standards and Training. 
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Trade Training The Easy Way 


Oscar Shelton 
Superintendent Prison Industries 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


An alert mind learns the difference between on-the- 
job and trade training. We had no class in shoemaking 
and one of our inmate employees asked another, “Why 
doesn’t someone set up a course in shoemaking so that 
we may learn something about the whole industry in- 
stead of just one or two operations?” This question 
was thought over for a few days and discussed with 
others, all of whom seemed to be very interested in 
the project. The idea was brought to me as: “With 
permission to do so and a little cooperation, | will set 
up a classroom course covering shoemaking from A 
to Z.” I recognized the merits of the idea and gave him 
the “go ahead” sign. 

Since the first need was for a written course of 
study and there were no textbooks on the subject. the 
man who first came up with the idea got together with 
another who was _ designated to work withhim. They 
spent considerable time in the library reading books and 
various trade journals and pamphlets about the leather 
and shoe industries. They contacted the factory fore- 
men and Superintendent and asked many questions 
while observing shoemaking in the process. From this 
combination of sourccs they secured the information 
needed from their textbook. This material was brought 
to our Superviser of Education and our Superviser of 
Trade Training and, with their help, a textbook covering 
the leather and shoe industries quite comprehensively 


| was mimegraphed. 


The course, as first outlined, was to be an all-in- 
mate project. men, recommended for their knowledge 
by foremen of the various departments of the factory, 
were selected to serve as lecturers and instructors. Be- 
cause the foremen showed a decided interest in the pro- 
ject they were asked by the inmates to serve as in- 
structors and each was willing to serve and did so cheer- 


fully. 

The class began with an initial enrollment of 32 
men and, in a month, increased to 57, the maximum 
number our visual education room would hold. The 
first 10 weeks work consisted of classroom study and 
lecture-question-answer session with the foremen. A 
few indusrial movies were used during this period. The 
students then wanted to know why they could not have 
a few sessions in the various departments of the fact- 
tory itself. This idea was wonderfully accepted and the 
instructor was informed that if the foremen were willing 
to give their time on Saturday morning, sessions of 
practical demonstations within the factory could be 
held. As anticipated, all foremen gladly gave their time 
to the project. The last six weeks of the course were 
spent in watching practical demonstrations in shoemak- 
ing operations in the various departments of the fac- 
tory. 

As a result of this course each member of the 
class gained a great deal of knowledge about every 
phase of the shoemaking industry; he learned not only 
his operation, but those operations which had gone be- 
fore and those that were to follow. 


This knowledge would be valuable, indeed, to any 
of the men who might go to work in the shoemaking 
field after release. The first class was closed with grad- 
uation exercises during which the students were given 


certificates of achievement for having satisfactorly com- 
pleted the course. 


One of the most gratifying aspects of the course 
is the fact that it was an inmate idea from beginning 
to end andserved as a pratical demonstration that 
many men who come to prison see the wisdom of mak- 
ing the best of a bad situation by spending their time 
in self-improvement activities. 


Social Education in Correctional Institutions 


THE PURDUE UNIVERSITY SUMMER WORKSHOP 


We are glad to be able to present below the com- 
plete program for the summer workshop at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Workshop For Improving Education in Correctional 
Institutions, Monday to Thursday, July 19, 20, 21, 22, 
1954. 

Theme - 
tions. 
Sponsored by - School of Science, Education and Hu- 
manities and Division of Adult Education. 


PROGRAM 


Monday Afternoon, July Nineteenth 
1:00 p. m. REGISTRATION - Conference Room in 
Music Hall (Air Conditioned) 
1:30 p.m. WELCOME - Dean Ayres, School of Science, 


Education and Humanities 


INVOCATION - Rev. Rasmussen, Univer- 
sity Presbyterian Church 
Chairman 
Hollis W. McKnight, Superintendent 
Vocational School, Statesville- 
Joliet, Illinois 


ROLE OF INSTITUTION CHAPLAINS IN INSTITU- 
TION PROGRAMS 
Speaker 
Father Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M. 
President of American Catholic Prison 
Chaplains 
Past President of all Prison Chaplains 
Catholic Chaplain of Illinois State 
Penitentiary, Joliet and Stateville 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN INSTITUTIONAL PRO. 
GRAMS 


Social Education in Correctional Institu- 


Speaker 
Mr. Neil Schoper, MS., PHD. 
Supervising Psychologist 
Joliet and Stateville Penitentiary 


Tuesday Morning, July Twentieth 
9:00 a. m. Chairman 
Mr. John W. Buck 
Director of Education 
Indiana State Prison 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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THEME & TOPIC - 


METHOD OF DEVELOPING 
ACCEPTABLE ATTITUDES 
Speaker 
Dr. Jeramy A. Sarchet 
The Industrial Relations Center and 
The Committee on Human Development 
of the University of Chicago 
Tuesday Afternoon, July Twentith 
1:00 p. m. GROUP MEETINGS - Memorial Union 
Building 
JUVENILE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN COR. 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Chairman 
J. A. Mayden 
Supervisor of Education 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Speakers 
Sidney H. Souter, Superintendent 
Boys School 
Plainfield, Indiana 


William H. Pyne, Director 
Kentucky Youth Authority 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTIONS 
Chairman 
Dr. J. R. Leevy, Purdue 
Speaker 
Mrs. Marguerite Reilley, Superintendent 
Ohio Reformatory for Women 
Marysville, Ohio 
TRAINING OF INMATE INSTRUCTORS 
Panel 
John W. Buck - Moderator 
W. L. Davies 
F. L. Brooks 
C. D. List 
Lloyd S. Vaughn 
GENERAL SESSION - West Faculty 
Lounge, Memorial Union Building 
Chairman 
Dr. H. W. Porter 


3:00 p. m. 


Associate Professor of Industrial Edu- 


cation 
Purdue 


THI 
PRE’ 


8:00 


10:0 


9:0 


THINGS WE AS CITIZENS CAN DO IN CRIME 
PREVENTION 


Speaker 
Dr. Lois Higgins, Director 
Chicago Crime Prevention Bureau 


Wednesday Morning, July Twenty-one 


8:00 a.m. DEPARTURE TIME FOR TOUR OF FED- 
ERAL PENITENTIARY, TERRE HAUTE 


10:00 a.m. ARRIVAL TIME TO BEGIN TOUR OF 
PENITENTIARY 


12:00 noon LUNCHEON 


Chairman 
J. A. Mayden 
Supervisor of Education 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Speaker 
John E. Waller 
Supervisor or Vocational Education 
United States Department of Justice 

Thursday Morning, July Twenty-two 
9:00 a.m. 

Chairman 
M. J. Clarke, Director 
Institutional Education 
Department of Welfare 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ADAPTING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO INDI- 


VIDUAL NEEDS 


Speaker 
Sanger B. Powers, 
State Reformatory 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Speaker 
Joseph E. Ragen, Warden 
Statesville, Illinois 


LUNCHEON 

Chairman 
J. R. Beasley 
Director of Education 
Indiana Reformatory 
Pendleton, Indiana 

Speaker 
Hugh P. O’Brien, Chairman 
Indiana State Board of Correction 
State Capital Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Superintendent 


11:45 a.m. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE WORKSHOP 
Dr. Harold W. Porter, Purdue University 
ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Mr. H. W. McKnight, Illinois 
John W. Buck, Indiana 
W. J. Toms, Michigan 
J. A. Mayhen, Indiana 
M. J. Clarke, Kentucky 
J. R. Beasley, Indiana 


An Employer’s Views About Hiring a Man 
Who Has Served Time 


Employer.—“Fellows, let’s get something straight 
to start with; I came here to talk to you, not to preach. 
I’m not much of a speaker, so if you'll all relax I think 
we'll get along. 

“A few weeks ago I was asked to talkto you on 
how an employer feels about hiring a man that has 
served time and while you may not believe some of the 
things I say—they might not represent what a lot of 
other people would say or believe—I want you to know, 
here and now, that what I say, I believe. 


“I don’t particularly feel | am experienced enough 
in the ways of the world to give advice unasked, but 
you want to know how an employer feels and I’m going 
to do my best to tell you how one employer feels. 


“First, perhaps I should make my position clear. 
It is that of the operator of a small drug firm. I know 
all the people who work for me and know how much 
I depend upon them. If they were to quit I’d be out 
of business because I coulden’t do all the work myself. 
Between me and my employees there is a relationship 
that grounds on mutual respect and understanding and 
this is also true of most of the employers I have met 
while I’ve been in the drug business. Regardless of 
what you may have heard of the hardheartedness and 
money-grubbing of businessmen, it just isn’t so. No, 
I’m not trying to tell you the average businessman isn’t 
there to make every dollar he can, but the longer you 
are in your own business, the more you find out that 
your biggest business asset is satisfied employees. The 
most important asset is not the store, not the merchan- 
dise, not the money I have in the bank, but my per- 
sonnel. And how I learned it during the last 5 or 6 
years when merchandise was hard to get, and good em- 
ployees even harder! 

Editor’s Note: This statement is a verbatim ac- 
count of a meeting at the United States Penitentiary 
at McNeil Island, Washington, of a_prereleased 
group of 50 together with the owner of a drug firm 
who had been invited to discuss the attitude of em- 
ployers toward the hiring of persons who have 
served time. The questions and concerns of the 
men and the replies of the employer are charac- 
teristic of those that come up for discussion at pre- 
release meetings. This vivid and readable account 
will be of interest and help not only to probation 
and parole officers but to probationers and parolees 
as well. 

“During those years when a person came in and 

wanted a job you looked up and asked the personnel 
man; ‘Can they walk?’ If he nodded his head you hir- 
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ed the person immediately. It’s a bit different nov, 
Our employees get a thorough checking before we let 
them come to work. We’re in a position to pick and 
choose, and naturally we take only the best. Why? 
Because a good employee makes the most money for 
you and to keep a good employee you go to quite some 
lengths. At present we are encouraging our employees 
to buy a share in the company and make it easy for 
them to do it with small monthly deductions. And we 
do this because we want them to feel more then that 
they are just coming to work. We want them to feel 
they own part of every article they sell, and the better 
service they give the more goods they sell and the 
more money we'll all make. 

“As I said before, we have passed the state where 
we had to take anyone. We can now pick and choose, 
and the basis of our selection is that we pick the person 
we feel is best fitted for the job. When we get that 
person the job is done better and we make more money. 
And how do you get the best person? You hire the 
best available and then develope him. And if he can’t 
be developed, can’t be improved, you fire him! 

“When I was asked to talk to you my first reaction 
was to say, ‘No.’ I Wondered what I could say that 
would matter. And then I was handed a list of ques- 
tions you asked. I'll read it to you now, or perhaps 


‘l’d better just take the questions the writers proposed 


and answer them one by one. Now whether you like 
it not, believe it or not, I’m going to answer these 
questions as I see the answer.” 


“Should I tell my employer of my record?” 


Employer.—“Put yourself in my place or any em- 
ployer’s place. What do you want? You want a man 
who can do the job and you want to know about the 
man that is going to work for you. You give him an 
application to fill out. It asks: ‘Name and address; 
and then, previous employment: begin with the last 
employer first, fill out length of time you worked for 
employer, work you did, salary and reason for leaving.’ 
If I fided out one for you and I’d worked last in 1944, 
what is the first question you’d ask me? You’re damn 
right you would! ‘Where have you been the last sever- 
al years?’ and I'd have to tell or you woulden’t give 
me the job. 

“Put this in your mind and keep it there. If your 
employer fires you because you have a record, you 
didn’t have a job in the first place! 

“There is only one answer to the question. Cer- 
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tainly you should te!l him. And if you don’t tell ‘im 
then every checkup, every bit of criticism, every heavy 
jook you’re going to feel is directed right at you, and 
you'd really get that if you worked for me. But how 
the devil are you going to do your job right if you're 
worried every hour of the day that you are going to 
Jose your job? By not telling you're being unfair to 
yourself. You just cannot go to an employer with 
dirty hands and expect his hands to be clean. 

Don’t think just going in and telling an employer, 
‘Lve got a record,’ is going to get you a job. You've 
got to have the qualifications the employer is looking 
for. If you haven’t the qualifications, you’re not go- 
ing to get the job and that isn’t being discriminated 
against. 

“And you’re not always going to get the job you 
want even if you have the qualifications. Sure you're 
going to have to walk up and down the street and take 
just whatever you can get, and while you’re doing it 
don’t think you’re the only one that ever did the same 
thing. Shortiy after the first World War, in 1919 that 
was, | walked up and down the streets of Vancover, 1. 
C., looking for a job. There I was, a college graduate, 
and couldn’t get a job of any kind. Sure, | thought 
I was being discriminated against. Everybody in all 
the stores was busy and I couldn’t even get anywhere 
near the kind of job I wanted. Yes, | found a job, at 
$18 per week. Nice salary for a college graduate, but 
it was a job I could do and that’s why | was hired. 
And that’s the only way anyone gets a job. Because 
the employer is convinced you can do that job and do 
it better than someone else. I say this in answer to 
the second question, which asks: 

“Will the employer because of my record refuse 
to start me in a position for which I qualify?” 

Employer.—Look, fellows, the average employer 
is damn glad to get a competent employee and he’s go- 
ing to try to keep this employee as well satisfied as he 
can, within reason. So if you’re a topnotch salesman 
you're not going to make the employer any money 
sweeping the floor. If you want to work for me, you 
are not going to start in my job, but if you’re good I’m 
sure going to do everything I can to keep you.” 

“Will my employer tell the office manager and 
staff of my record?” 

Employer.—“You’re here for a reason. You got 
out for a reason. And if you’re made of the right 
stuff, you belong out and you stay out. And it’s the 
way you conduct yourself that will give people your 
measure. I know that sounds a bit like ‘blarney,’ but 
I don’t think people pay much attention to what’s hap- 
pened in the past. So don’t worry about what the 
other person thinks. Most people don’t give your 
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record a thought, and feeling they think about you is 
a condition largely created in your own mind. Your 
boss isn’t going around to tell the staff whom he hires, 
or why. After all, that is his job, to hire people. If 
he hires you, you’re going to be with the company until 
he gets ready to fire you. Don’t worry about that 
record.” 


“What are my chances of advancement if my 
record is known?” 

Employer.—‘“lf you want one man’s idea—and it 
may not be worth anything and I may be the only guy 
in the world that feels that way—you would be ad- 
vanced as rapidly as it was possible if you worked for 
me. Actually I'd have more faith and trust and con- 
fidence in you simply because you told me about your 
record. I am naive enough to believe you are a litte 
smarter then the average fellow because of your ex- 
perience and that you wouldn’t let me down. If you 
did let me down, I'd just say you weren’t half as smart 
as | thought you were. But if you made good, don’t 
you see what a smart man you'd make out of me? 
People feel good when their judgement is substanti- 
ated. I could say: ‘Il gave him a place of trust and 
look at him now.’ And everytime I pushed you up 
another notch my chest would swell out a little. Why 
shouldn't I advance you? You bet your boots I would, 
just as long as you warranted it.” 

“Did he hire me out of pity?” 

Employer.—‘lf{ you had a job someone gave you 
out of pity you wouldn’t be working for me. Maybe 
some philanthropic organization might hire you that 
way, but if I hired you, It would be because you could 
do the work and make some money for me.” 

“Will 1 be under constant supervision?” 


Employer.—“Yes! that’s how you get the most 
out of people. You keep prodding them. All of my 
people are under constant supervision. As an employ- 
er that’s all I have to do and if I didn’t do it the people 
who work for me would feel neglected and hurt. And 
incidentally, anytime you’re working for anyone, make 
sure they see you. That’s the way you get ahead, by 
someone noticing what you are doing. If you think 
I’m going to open your hand every time you take it 
out of the till—no. But I'll be around to know whether 
you're making money for me or not.” 

“If something went wrong would I be automat- 
ically blamed?” 

Employer.—“Get away from that persecution com- 
plex. The guys who ask these questions sound like 
they’re scared to death something’s going to happen 
to them. But there is no reason in the world to feel 
that way if you do your job, regardless of what goes 
wrong. It makes me think the guy feels that he is 
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prone to accident. You know, one man can walk down 
the street through broken glass barefoot and nothing 
happens. And this guy comes along in high-top boots 
and gets cut. If something goes wrong, someone was 
negligent. Whoever was negligent is going to hear 
from me. 

“How could I run a business under conditions 
other than that? You’re not going to be blamed unless 
I’m damned sure you were to blame. You’d probably 
get more leeway than would an ordinary employee 
because I’d hesitate to accuse you wrongfully. Forget 
those thoughts. Come to work ready to look the world 
in the eyes. You're as good as any man on the job 
or you wouldn’t have been hired. No employer has 
money to waste on worthless employees. 


“When people hire people they try to get as much 
information as they can possibly get about them. The 
employer wants to find out everything he can. What 
they like; what they don’t like; where they go to 
church; and where they spend their spare time. That’s 
what application blanks are for. And that is why they 
are studied. The personnel manager doesn’t just take 
your blank and toss it in a drawer. He studies it, 
and after he’s talked to you he has almost as much to 
fill out as you did. Some of the important factors the 
personnel manager must consider are: appearance, dress 
and grooming, knowledge of the job, grasp of job prin- 
ciples, and familiarity of job. 

“In my business when I hire a man I want him 
to look neat. He has to meet the public and scores of 
people look at him during the day and judge our store 
by him. We figure, too, if a man looks neat it also 
indicates character and habits. And knowledge of the 
job. Sure, some guy shows up and says: ‘I have worked 
in a drug store all my life.’ So I ask him, ‘If a customer 
came in and asked for something for a cold what would 
you recommend?” 

Answer from members of groups “Castor oil!” 

Employer.—“You’re fired, even before ‘ you’re 
hired! In the first place castor oil isn’t worth adam for 
a cold, but more then that, we don’t make a nickle on it. 
What kind of employee are you. You've got to recom- 
mend something that will help the customer and at the 
same time make money for the store. You see, we're 
in a position to pick and choose. We look for a man 
with business acumen, with essential knowledge, and 
with qualities we can develop. 

“This pamphlet I’m now reading from is developed 
to aid men in evaluating new employees or would-be 
employees. It’s edveloped through the research of 
thousands of people who looked for jobs and a lot of 
employers use it. 


“We employers look for self-assurance. Now that 
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doesn’t mean cockness and playfulness. We look for 
men who look like they can take care of themselves 
and not be easily upset. We may even needle a would. 
be employee to get his reaction. I might even make 
some remark about your record just to see what you 
would do. I take a jab at you. I try to get you sore, 
just to see the reaction. 


“Cooperation—ability and willingness to work with 
others. Now a lot of us think we’re cooperative, but 
we aren’t I have seen a whole organization torn to 
pieces because some guy came in that wouldn’t cooper- 
ate. He felt that someone wasn’t doing quite all he 
should, so he didn’t either. Result: pretty soon no one 
was doing his work. 


“Command of language and handling of ideas are 
other factors. Naturally in my business, which is pri- 
marily selling, command of language is most important, 
So if you want to be a salesman you have to know how 
to use your language. 


“Health, stamina, physical drive, and record of 
previous employment are also important. I’m going 
to read you part of a letter that came to the institu- 
tion. It’s from the Blank Company. ‘We are glad to 
aid Mr. Inmate in his rehabilitation. We notice he has 
operated a jumbo-drilling machine and as part of our 
project is 4,000 feet of tunnel drilling, he can join our 
tunnel crew.’ 


“And there you have it. This man had something 
to offer. Something the Blank Company could use. 
He had experience with the drilling machine. Blank 
Company didn’t care about the record, they wanted a 
man to operate a drilling machine. Experience! | 
have a dozen applications on my desk right now, ail of 
them from people I would like to hire, except they don’t 
have the right experience. 


“And here’s another letter the institution received. 
It’s from a union in San Francisco and states: ‘We 
cannot aid you in finding this man a job. At the 
present time several hundred of our own members are 
out of work.’ 


“So you see sometimes even when you have ex- 
perience, you can’t locate a job. So how much tougher 
it’s going to be for the fellow without experience. 


“Now, fellows, I have given you the facts as I see 
them. I’m just one employer but what I’ve said, I be- 
lieve. And I believe, too, that if there’s a job open 
where you make your application, and you have the 
skill to fill that job, no one’s going to give that record 
of yours much thought as long as you do a good job. 
If I’ve done you fellows some good I’m glad and | want 


you also to know it’s done me some good to talk to 
you.” 
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